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Fanny put her foot down; his state of health would not permit
late nights. No doubt she marked Henley and Bob Stevenson
as the two most boisterous spirits; the latter's influence she could
control, but she must have sensed in Henley a dominance menac-
ing to her own. Already "blasphemously given towards California
and California things," Henley was not propitiated, and the
tale of his friendship with Stevenson from this time is its gradual
undermining by Fanny till its ultimate breakage.

Colvin, however, being at once more respectable and in-
fluential, and less formidable as a possible counter-influence than
Henley, she set herself to win. Within a few weeks, she was writing
to him from Davos, confiding all the sayings and doings of her
husband as to a special friend, flatteringly asking his advice, and
cunningly making herself the channel of communication between
him and Stevenson, It was not long before she addressed him
fulsomely as "dear friend" and "best friend", and sent her love
or was his affectionately. Like Thomas Stevenson, Colvin was
won: he saw " in Stevenson's wife a character as strong, interesting
and romantic almost as his own; an inseparable sharer of all
his thoughts, and staunch companion of all his adventures; the
most open-hearted of friends to all who loved him; the most
shrewd and stimulating critic of his work; and in sickness,
despite her own precarious health, the most devoted and most
efficient of nurses."

Mrs. Sitwell was not such an easy conquest. The editor of
Colvin's correspondence, Mr. E. V. Lucas,suggests that "it would
not have been unnatural had Mrs. Osbourne, as she was in 1876,
resented Stevenson's dependence upon her predecessor," but adds
that "I have no reason to suppose that she did.'* Whether Fanny
resented Mrs. SitwelPs previous influence or not, she was not
worried over the possiblity of such influence's continuance; she
knew to whose apron strings her husband was going to be securely
tied for the future. But she could not offend Mrs. Sitwell without
losing Colvin, whose usefulness she could not afford to sacrifice;
therefore she set out to propitiate her* Mr, Lucas prints "some
very affectionate letters" from Fanny to Mrs, Sitwell, naively
remarking that he has "no doubt, although none seem to exist,
that the replies were punctual and equally warm." That the